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shaken oft their fear of jail. In spite of spasmodic outbursts
of mass frenzy, they were not yet ready to sacrifice life or
even property for the achievement of their goal. The first
lesson in struggle and sacrifice must necessarily stop short
of the supreme test.
The same considerations weighed with Gandhiji at the
time of the pact with Irwin. It is true that the nation had
responded magnificently to his calL Vast numbers of
common men and women had overcome not only the fear
of jail but also the attachment to wealth and property.
They made sacrifices with a sense of exultation and
clamoured to make still greater sacrifices. To a superficial
observer it might well have seemed that India's hour of
destiny had struck.
Gandhiji, however, knew better. He knew that though
large numbers had responded to his call, still large numbers
were yet inert and passive. Besides, the enthusiasm that
had been evoked was sporadic and transient. The devotion
which works steadily from year to year and slowly wears out
the stiffest of obstacles was not yet in evidence. He felt that
it was- wiser to compromise while yet there was a chance of
victory. The disposition of forces on both sides favoured
the British if the struggle was prolonged. There was of
course the possibility that if it could be prolonged long
enough, the advantage would again shift over in favour of
the Indian people. Gandhiji was not sure if the newly
awakened masses were sufficiently strengthened in gristle
to continue the struggle long enough. He decided to call
a truce and the Gandhi-Irwin pact marked the height <>f
Congress achievement in the days before the attainment of
freedom.
The utter unreality of this so-called Marxist criticism is
however seen most clearly in their attack on Gandhiji for
not having launched what the critics would call a revolu-
tionary mass struggle at the outset of the recent war. They
contend that the British, embroiled in a life and death
struggle, could not have resisted India's challenge in 1939,
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